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edcue 


Jason  M.  Berger  ’58 


ROLLS  of  dark  smoke  and  settling  dust 
escaped  from  the  noisy  battle  lines  of 
two  desperate  armies.  From  a high,  rock- 
guarded  enemy  fortification,  protected  by 
half  a regiment  of  German  soldiers,  tracer 
flashes  streaked  across  into  three  scattered 
American  platoons.  From  eighty  dirty  fox- 
holes, the  American  forces  retaliated  with 
mortar  and  machine-gun  fire,  but  the  strong- 
hold resisted  bombardment.  Finally,  orders 
were  passed  along  from  foxhole  to  foxhole 
to  hold  positions  and  to  dig  in  for  a seige. 
Deadlocked,  the  two  armies  waited : the 
Germans,  for  re-enforcements  and  supplies ; 
the  weary  Americans,  for  their  surrender. 

Lying  in  deep  grass  beside  a leafy  thicket, 
an  American  stared  hard  at  some  distant 
trees.  He  thought  he  had  seen  something. 
Suddenly  a crow  flew  out  of  the  thicket. 
Then,  cautiously,  from  out  of  the  woods 
crawled  three  German  soldiers.  They  moved 
from  tree  to  tree.  Raising  his  rifle,  the 
American  corporal  turned  his  sights  at  the 
first  of  the  trio.  His  rifle  followed  the  man 
slowly.  He  waited  until  they  were  within 
range.  A droplet  of  sweat  rolled  down  his 
cheek.  The  German  trio  was  beginning  to 
deploy.  They  seemed  to  be  on  reconnais- 
sance. Carefully,  the  corporal  aimed ; when 
the  first  of  the  trio  moved  again,  he  fired, 
hit  his  man,  and  watched  the  other  two 
Germans  run  for  cover. 

There  were  shots  from  both  sides  before 
the  Germans  hurried  back  into  the  dark 
woods.  Sprawled  awkwardly,  the  wounded 
one  tried  also  to  crawl  back.  His  face 
showed  pain.  A hundred  yards  away,  the 
American  corporal  watched  the  German, 
his  hands  trembling,  struggle  to  raise  one 
arm.  The  American  leveled  his  sights  once 
more  on  the  wounded  man.  He  tightened  his 
teeth  and.  . . . 

“Hilf!  Ich  ergebe  mich!”  shouted  the 
German. 

The  corporal  rose  slowly  and  moved 
forward.  With  the  scant  German  he  re- 
membered, he  instructed,  “Legen  Sie  still!” 
The  German  private  did  not  move.  When 


the  American  reached  the  soldier,  he  looked 
around  once,  and  then  put  down  his  rifle. 
He  knelt  and  examined  the  large  wound. 
Watching  the  German  carefully,  he  slipped 
the  soldier’s  combat  knife  from  its  sheath 
and  tossed  it  aside.  Scarcely  had  the  metal 
knife  clattered  sharply  against  a small  rock, 
when  several  shots  chewed  the  bark  out  of 
a tree  a few  feet  away.  The  American 
dropped  to  the  ground  beside  the  frantic 
German.  From  a ridge,  hidden  by  a large 
growth  of  thicket,  he  heard  a German  of- 
ficer shout  orders  to  kill  the  two  soldiers 
below. 

“Schnell  . . .”  began  the  corporal. 

“Never  mind,  I speak  English,  too,” 
rasped  the  German. 

The  corporal’s  surprise  was  cut  short  by 
another  round  of  fire,  much  too  close.  The 
American  lifted  the  moaning  German  onto 
his  shoulders  and  dragged  him  aside.  A 
blasting  staccato  of  bullets  kicked  up  the 
dirt  around  them.  Above,  on  the  ridge,  the 
German  officer  was  shouting  for  his  men 
to  continue  firing  until  both  soldiers  had 
been  killed.  The  corporal  felt  the  German’s 
arm  tighten  about  his  shoulders. 

Leaping  ahead  of  the  fire  that  struck  and 
whinied  close  by,  the  corporal  zig-zagged 
through  one  hundred  yards  of  light  woods, 
carrying  the  heavy  German  on  his  shoulders. 
To  the  right  of  them,  to  the  left  of  them, 
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and  in  the  ground  just  behind  them,  the 
woods  were  thick  with  pursuing  gunfire. 

“Faster,  mein  Herr,  or  we’ll  both  be 
dead,”  half-whispered  the  German. 

Miraculously,  the  corporal  reached  his 
lines,  stumbled  over  the  mound  of  earth 
there,  and  let  the  German  slip  to  the 
ground,  just  as  more  gunfire  spit  dirt  over 
the  top  of  the  mound.  Through  the  under- 
brush, an  American  sergeant  crawled  up 
to  meet  them. 

“You  must  have  been  crazy,”  he  mut- 
tered, “You  could’ve  been  killed  bringing 
back  this  lousy  kraut!”  A few  seconds  later, 
the  sergeant  seemed  calmer,  and  realizing 
the  pathetic  condition  of  the  German  pri- 
vate, said,  “All  right,  corporal,  bring  him 
back  to  the  bunkers  and  have  the  medic 
take  a look  at  him.” 

Machine-gun  fire  began  again.  They 
waited.  Then  the  sergeant  took  out  a 
crushed  pack  of  cigarettes  and  offered  one 
to  the  private.  While  the  German  smoked, 
the  corporal  unstrapped  his  small  first  aid 
kit.  Slowly  the  German  looked  around  at 
his  captors.  He  was  a prisoner  of  war.  He 
turned  to  the  sergeant.  “It  would  be  wise 
to  withdraw  now7,”  he  began,  exhaling  heav- 
ily. You  are  out-numbered  six  to  one.” 
More  gunfire.  The  sergeant  ducked. 
“Listen,”  he  said  to  the  German,  “That 
hill  is  cornin’  down  even  if  we  have  to  dis- 
mantle it  tree  by  tree!”  The  German  pri- 
vate shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Well,  any- 
way, sergeant,”  he  said,  “you’ll  surely  have 
to  cite  your  brave  corporal  for  that  thrilling 
rescue.  You  should  have  seen  the  way  he 
carried  me  through  those  woods.” 

The  sergeant  smiled  weakly.  “Such  hero- 
ism and  strength  I have  never  seen,”  con- 
tinued the  German,  as  the  corporal  casually 
bandaged  the  torn  shoulder.  “Why,  he  is 
almost  as  good  as  an  Aryan  soldier.”  Saying 
nothing,  the  corporal  finished  dressing  the 


wound  and  started  on  a sling  from  the  Ger- 
man’s shirt.  More  gunfire,  some  of  it  very 
close. 

“Ach,  when  will  this  disgusting  war 
end?”  mumbled  the  German. 

“Soon,”  said  the  sergeant,  “very  soon.” 

“But  how  can  you  win  against  Hitler  — 
against  our  superior  training?  Come  now, 
sergeant.  Admit  it.  The  fall  of  America  is 
but  a matter  of  time.”  He  took  a long  drag 
on  the  cigarette  and  went  on,  “Look  at 
you,  corporal.  With  your  fine  build  and 
Aryan  features  you  might  well  be  one  of 
my  army  comrades.  Yes,  by  the  way,  where 
did  you  learn  to  speak  German  ?” 

The  corporal  finished  bandaging  and 
answered,  “My  parents  were  German.  They 
came  from  Friedstadt.  I learned  from 
them.” 

“Hah!  I might  have  knowm,”  laughed 
the  German  to  the  sergeant  exultantly,  “A 
German ! Only  an  Aryan  could  have  had 
the  strength  to  carry  me  through  all  that 
gunfire.” 

The  sergeant  looked  at  the  German,  then 
at  the  corporal  who  picked  up  his  rifle  and 
said,  “I’ll  be  getting  back  now,  sarge. 
Watch  my  prisoner.”  He  left  and  crawled 
along  the  rut  to  a neighboring  foxhole. 

Surprised  at  the  corporal’s  sudden  de- 
parture, the  German  turned  to  the  sergeant. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  him?  he  asked.  “I 
gave  him  a compliment.”  The  sergeant  said 
nothing.  “What  is  his  name?”  asked  the 
German. 

The  sergeant  smiled  and  scratched  his 
neck.  “His  name?  Mister,  the  name  of  the 
man  that  saved  you  is  Cohen  — Cohen. 
You  hear  me,  mister?” 

The  German  started  hard  at  the  sergeant. 
And  as  their  eyes  met,  something  in  the 
German’s  eyes,  something  bright,  suddenly 
grew  vague  — and  then  dull. 


All  events  traverse 
Yet  none  disturb 
This  element  of  change 
On  its  trek  through  infinity. 


Of?  Oi 
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David  Zippin  ’59 


A vague  commodity  it  is 
As  it  washes  the  banks  of  thought 
With  oblique  impressions 
That  twist  with  our  concepts. 


Knowledge  of  time’s  obscurity 
Increases  continuity  of  mind, 

And  opens  fissures  of  true  comprehensions — 
The  want  of  man. 
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Ian  C.  MacDonald  ’58 
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IN  common  with  most  Americans,  I was 
befuddled,  confused  and  more  than  a 
little  terrified  by  the  force  behind  the  rocket 
that  had  thrown  Sputnik  into  the  skies. 
Possibly  my  bewilderment  led  me  to  dream 
a strange  dream  on  the  night  after  I had 
first  learned  of  Sputnik’s  arrival  in  outer 
space. 

I dreamed  I was  a disembodied  spirit 
hovering  about  a family  group  gathered  in 
front  of  their  home,  which,  in  common 
with  their  dress,  appeared  so  different  and 
odd  to  my  eyes,  that  I assumed  they  must 
be  folk  of  the  future.  Their  language  was 
unknown  to  me;  but  it  seemed  to  be  trans- 
lated for  me  by  an  invisible  interpreter. 

I heard  the  father  say,  “No  sooner  do 
we  begin  to  feel  secure  than  this  has  to 
happen.  Our  leaders  have  been  keeping  us  in 
the  dark,  as  usual.  I’m  worried,  very  wor- 
ried.” His  wife  interrupted,  “You  are  wor- 
ried! It’s  the  poor  children  you  should  be 
thinking  of.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
suffer.” 

I was  sure  then  that  they  were  speaking 
of  Sputnik,  and  I listened  as  the  boy,  who 
seemed  about  sixteen,  spoke:  “I  think  it’s 
interesting.  I’m  glad  I’m  alive  now.  I hope 
I get  a chance  to  use  the  new  invention.” 
“Let  me  catch  you!”  shrilled  his  mother, 
“What  was  good  enough  for  your  father 


is  good  enough  for  you.  I hope  they  outlaw 
this  fiendish  thing.”  “Don’t  get  excited, 
Mother,”  said  the  daughter,  quietly.  “It’s 
probably  just  a fad  and  much  too  dangerous 
to  use  on  a world-wide  basis.”  “It  is  not 
a fad,”  shouted  her  brother.  “It  may  kill 
us  all,  but  at  least  there’ll  be  some  excite- 
ment around  here  for  a change.” 

I wondered  of  what  fearful  thing  they 
spoke.  Was  it  some  infernal  machine  un- 
thought of  in  1957?  Was  it  a jet-propelled 
rocket  or  some  horrible  space  gun  ? I listened 
further.  The  mother  looked  seriously  wor- 
ried. “My  son,”  she  said,  “you  don’t  know 
what  you  are  saying.  If  only  women  were 
rulers,  how  different  the  world  would  be ! 
Why  must  men  always  be  thinking  up  these 
crazy  inventions  that  will  eventually  lead 
to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  human 

OJJ 

race  r 

I felt  myself  beginning  to  awaken.  I 
clutched  at  my  dream.  I had  to  find  out 
what  this  horrible,  world-destroying  weapon 
was.  Perhaps  I could  warn  humanity  of  the 
future  fate. 

As  my  dream  faded,  I heard  the  boy’s 
voice  saying  petulantly,  “I’m  sure  you  are 
wrong  about  the  bow  and  arrow.  I think 
it’s  a step  forward.  I admit  it’s  dangerous; 
but  then,  any  new  weapon  is  dangerous  — ” 
My  dream  was  over  — and  with  it  my  fear 
of  Sputnik  and  the  power  behind  it ! 
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f^opufar  l^l/]uAic:  Survey 


Allan  Berman  ’58 


PROBABLY  the  first  actual  “craze”  in 
popular  music  occurred  during  the 
“Gay  Nineties.”  Contrary  to  its  name,  this 
period  actually  extended  up  until  the  First 
World  War;  and  most  of  its  better  music 
was  written  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
This  era  produced  such  songs  as  “My  Gal 
Sal,”  and  “Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball 
Game.”  It  was  also  the  time  for  humorous 
songs,  often  with  long  titles,  such  as  “You’re 
on  the  Right  Road,  but  You’re  Going  the 
Wrong  Way,”  and  the  venerable  “I  Love 
My  Wife,  but  Oh,  You  Kid!” 

Then,  too,  there  were  many  musical  firsts, 
including:  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP)  ; the  first  barbershop 
quartet;  the  first  singing  “commercial,”  en- 
titled, “Oh,  You  Spearmint  Kiddo  with  the 
Wrigley  Eyes!”  And  that  lyric  should  re- 
mind the  old-timers  that  such  all-time  stars 
as  Earnest  R.  Ball,  Irving  Berlin,  Sophie 
Tucker,  and  A1  Jolson  made  their  debuts 
during  the  “Gay  Nineties.” 

The  ragtime  craze  of  1913  provoked  rag 
dancing  contests  in  ballrooms  and  vaude- 
ville theatres.  Many  rag  songs  were  a little 
too  torrid  for  the  temperature  of  Bostonians, 
and  were  promptly  removed  by  one  of  the 
famous  bans  of  that  city. 

With  the  oncoming  of  the  World  War, 
many  Americans  sought  relief  in  entertain- 
ment. The  year  that  America  entered  the 
war  was  a breathless  one,  filled  with  con- 
fusion and  sudden  changes.  What  the  draft 
didn’t  succeed  in  doing  to  music,  the  govern- 
ment did.  In  December  of  1917  it  forced  a 
blackout  and  a curfew  on  Broadway.  Then 
came  the  paralyzing  prohibition  amendment. 
But  the  finishing  touch  that  struck,  not  only 
music  and  show  business,  but  also  the  whole 
populace,  was  the  deadly  “flu”  epidemic  of 
1919.  The  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  this 
country  today  does  not  even  compare  with 
the  disastrous  one  of  that  era,  when  one 
quarter  of  the  population  was  struck,  and 
nearly  500,000  people  died. 

While  the  German  soldiers  were  singing 
“Deutschland,  Deutschland  Uber  Alles,”  a 
wave  of  songs  swept  America  for  the  pur- 


pose of  building  up  courage  and  patriotism. 
George  M.  Cohan,  by  far  the  most  famous 
of  the  composers  of  World  War  I,  headed 
the  list  with  “I’m  a Yankee  Doodle  Boy,” 
and  “You’re  a Grand  Old  Flag.”  Never 
had  such  an  all-out  effort  been  made  to  en- 
courage loyalty  through  music.  America’s 
seething  population  was  urged  — “Let’s  All 
Be  Americans  Now.”  Men  who  didn’t  go 
off  to  war  were  asked,  “Don’t  Try  to  Steel 
the  Sweetheart  of  a Soldier,”  and  were 
cruelly  mocked  with  “I’m  in  the  Army 
Now.” 

The  song  of  World  War  I,  of  course, 
was  George  M.  Cohan’s  “Over  There.”  In 
less  than  one  year,  more  than  450,000  copies 
were  sold.  Not  all  of  the  war  songs  were 
patriotic,  however.  Some  reflected  the  agony 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  families.  “Just  a 
Baby’s  Prayer  at  Twilight,”  and  “A  Sol- 
dier’s Rosary”  aroused  much  sympathy  for 
the  fighters  overseas. 

Another  product  of  the  war  was  the 
Hawaiian  craze.  Many  people  who  wished 
to  escape  the  ravages  of  war  turned  to  “On 
South  Sea  Isles,”  and  “Y’acka  Hula  Hickey 
Dula.”  On  the  top  of  the  hit  parade  of 
1914  was  “On  the  Road  to  Mandalay,”  a 
song  that  has  been  revitalized  many  times 
since. 

After  the  War  came  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  eventful  decades  of  the  20th 
century  — “The  Roaring  Twenties,”  dur- 
ing which  there  occurred  the  Teapot- Dome 
Scandal;  The  Four  Horsemen  of  Notre 
Dame;  the  birth  of  crossword  puzzles;  the 
Florida  boom ; the  start  of  organized  under- 
world gangs,  starring  A1  Capone;  and  the 
post-war  musical  and  show  business  boom. 

Many  new  dance  fads  appeared,  the 
“Shimmy”  (which  was  more  “vulgar”  than 
anything  danced  today,  so  don’t  let  your 
parents  fool  you)  and  the  “Charleston” 
were  the  most  popular.  Adults  often  com- 
plain that  today’s  teenagers  do  foolish  things, 
but  what  could  be  more  foolish  than  the 
ridiculous  dance  marathons  of  the  7 wenties 
that  sometimes  lasted  for  daj's?  Other 
dances  included  in  this  period  were  the 
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“Black  Bottom,”  the  “Sugar  Foot  Strut,” 
and  the  “Varsity  Drag.” 

After  the  War,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Americans  were  getting  set  to  blow  off 
steam.  Some  of  the  songs  that  reflected  the 
feelings  of  the  people  were  “Take  Care  of 
the  Man  in  the  Uniform,”  “The  Prohibi- 
tion Ball,”  and  “Smart  Little  Feller  Who 
Stocked  Up  His  Cellar.”  Among  the  more 
remembered  — • “Smiles,”  April  Showers,” 
“Ma!  He’s  Makin’  Eyes  at  Me,”  “Chica- 
go”; the  name  songs,  such  as  “Margie,” 
“Ida,”  “Sally,”  “Charmaine,”  and  “Ra- 
mona”; and  the  novelty  songs,  such  as 
“Barney  Google,”  “Whoopee,”  and  “Say 
It  With  Liquor.”  Synonymous  with  novelty 
songs,  but  more  ridiculous,  were  the  “nut” 
songs,  such  as  “Old  King  Tut,”  “Hula  Lou 
— Oh,  How  She  Could  Shake  Her  Sea- 


Weed-Dees,”  and  “The  Music  Goes  Round 
and  Round.”  Some  of  the  “Twenties”  num- 
bers that  have  remained  popular  are  “In 
a Little  Spanish  Town,”  “Down  Yonder,” 
and  “My  Blue  Heaven.” 

When  America  calmed  down  after  the 
War  (it  took  ten  years),  its  taste  in  music 
changed.  It  seemed  to  have  grown  weary 
of  the  comic  lyric.  Now  it  sought  meaning. 
Thus  the  happy,  unrestrained  music  of  “The 
Gay  Nineties”  and  “Roaring  Twenties” 
came  to  an  end,  as  all  crazes  must. 

But  the  surging  excitments  and  sadnesses 
that  prompted  earlier  songs  are  still  with  us; 
for,  even  though  music  patterns  change 
from  generation  to  generation,  there  will 
always  be  a need  for  popular  music:  slow 
waltz,  rock  and  roll  — or  what  next? 
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Burton  Melnick  ’58 


On  shady  porch  of  graystone  house 
Of  dusty  California  mountain  ranch  — 
Sits  Mind. 

And  Mind,  well-trained  in  rational  pursuits, 
Sits  caressed  by  the  idyllic  air  in  the  Acade- 
my 

And  talks  of  Social  Sciences, 

And  lust  of  Mind  is  satisfied  in  electric 
chess-game  thrills. 

All  is  pure  and  free  and  clean  as  the  Mozart 
played  on  the  hi-fi  within. 

Mind  is  at  its  zenith,  blissfully  content. 

But  Flesh,  like  a spoiled  child. 

Cries  for  the  baking  stone  of  city  slum. 
Flesh  yearns  for  the  feel  of  biting  air  on 
sweat-stained  skin, 

For  the  biting  stink  of  rotting  garbage  that 
irritates  the  nostrils. 

Flesh  chafes  at  the  horsemanship  of  Mind — 
And  longs  to  be  free 

To  wander  alone  through  the  lost,  lonely 
streets  of  dark  city  night. 

To  wander  alone  amidst  the  teeming  horde 
Of  humans  in  the  steaming  streets  of  city 
afternoon. 

Flesh  yearns  to  peer  through  a smoky  win- 
dow at  the  revelers  within 
And  then  walk  stealthily  away. 

Flesh  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  paradise 
of  Mind  — 

Flesh  seeks  something  more. 
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Jason  M.  Berger  ’58 


RUSTIC  doors  closed  and  thousands 
of  weary  feet  moved  toward  the  coal 
mines  at  the  edge  of  Devoldovsk,  a small 
village  at  the  foot  of  a remote  hill  in  the 
Ural  Mountain  belt.  An  early  morning 
mist  lay  under  the  chilly  sun,  when, 
in  the  precise  manner  of  ants  making  their 
way  through  a maze  of  chambers,  the  vil- 
lagers of  Devoldovsk  slowly  trod  to 
their  posts. 

Distributed  thinly  about  the  district, 
army  guards  watched  the  haggard  miners. 
Dressed  in  dark  rags,  the  somber  men, 
women,  and  children  took  their  places  at 
the  riggings  and  shafts.  Soon  there  was  the 
dull  crack  of  the  pick  and  the  dry  rattle  of 
anthracite  coal  being  loaded  onto  the  black 
piles  close  by  the  shafts;  while  small,  heav- 
ily-loaded cars  clattered  over  the  rails 
through  the  yard.  The  workers  were  silent. 
In  such  a way  for  the  last  twenty  years  went 
the  ordinary  day  of  the  village  miners  of  De- 
voldovsk. 

But  this  was  no  ordinary  day.  As  a bright 
sun  slowly  swelled,  a guard  walked  over  to 
a group  and  ordered  them  to  work  faster. 
An  old  man  dropped  to  the  ground  to  rest. 
The  guard  shouted  at  him  to  get  up.  T he 
old  man  tried  but  fell  again.  The  soldier 
raised  his  rifle  and  hit  the  old  man  in  the 
back.  He  raised  the  rifle  again;  but  before 
he  could  utter  a sound,  two  hands  were 
around  his  throat.  Someone  seized  the  rifle 
and  swept  the  butt  silently  down  over  the 


guard.  The  workers  stood  about  stiffly. 
Their  expressions  were  awkward,  but 
gradually  their  eyes  began  to  gleam.  Sud- 
denly the  women  rushed  to  the  children. 
Guards  began  to  run  toward  the  little 
group  that  still  huddled  in  confusion  over 
the  body.  Then,  quickly,  as  a flame  lighting 
a trail  of  oil,  the  villagers  in  large  numbers 
dropped  their  tools  and  rushed  upon  the 
guards.  There  was  a stacatto  of  machine 
gun  fire,  and  a miserable  yell  went  up  every- 
where. But  almost  instantly  hundreds  of 
enraged  villagers  engulfed  the  guards. 
Seizing  picks  and  shovels,  the  miners  tram- 
pled through  the  yard;  and  long-forgotten 
feelings  swept  the  rushing,  swelling  tide  of 
men.  Old  men  clasped  silver  crosses  beneath 
their  rags;  women  clung  to  their  children. 

But  the  mob  seized  more  guards  and  beat 
them  to  death.  They  leaped  over  machinery, 
climbed  over  fences,  poured  into  barracks, 
firing  the  weapons  they  picked  up  as  they 
ran ; and  soon  they  rushed  toward  the 
guarded  house  of  the  lieutenant  marshal. 
Caught  unaware,  the  guards  succumbed. 
Awakening  with  a scream,  the  lieutenant 
tried  to  escape.  Four  villagers  dragged  him 
to  the  street  outside  and  shot  him  right 
where  he  cringed  on  the  ground. 

Riggings  and  cranes  were  wrecked  by 
shouting  villagers.  Ropes  that  lifted  the  ele- 
vators were  cut ; and  the  elevators  crashed 
to  the  bottom  of  their  shafts.  Fences  were 
pushed  over.  Signs  all  went  down. 
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By  noontime  the  annihilation  was  com- 
plete. No  force  held  the  villagers  as  slaves 
any  longer,  except  for  the  rising  fear  in 
them,  a fear  of  bewilderment  about  what  to 
do  now  that  the  deed  was  done.  As  pas- 
sions cooled,  several  leaders  of  the  revolt 
suggested  fleeing  into  the  mountains.  Sick 
with  fear,  the  villagers  hurried  to  their 
huts  to  gather  their  belongings. 

That  night  nobody  slept.  There  was  a 
shuffling  movement  of  men,  women,  and 
children  deserting  the  town  and  making 
their  way  into  the  foot-hills. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  men 
had  hopes  of  new  and  strange  freedom.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  for  thick  clouds  had 
covered  the  mountain  valleys.  But  early 


morning  brought  with  it  the  cruel  clarity  of 
a militia  from  the  nearby  town  of  Nebjinsk. 
Within  three  days,  every  villager  had  been 
caught  and  shot  to  death.  Riggings  were 
repaired,  and  equipment  was  rebuilt.  The 
incident  was  suppressed.  The  hierarchy  of 
command  did  not  wish  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try to  learn  of  the  uprising.  All  traces  of 
the  bodies  were  removed,  the  town  was  re- 
named, and  new  “colonists”  were  brought 
to  work  the  mines. 

Several  days  later,  3000  miles  away  in 
the  file  department  of  a state  registry  build- 
ing, a clerk  slipped  from  his  file  a card 
marked  “Devoldovsk,”  tore  it  carelessly  in 
two,  and  then  went  back  to  the  pile  of 
printed  papers  on  his  desk. 


Ibving  L.  Traiger  ’60 


w ELL,  there  was  the  cave. 

It  did  look  a little  frightening,  he  ad- 
mitted to  himself.  In  fact,  over  the  years 
many  people  had  actually  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  cavernous  maze  and  never  found 
again.  Thus  the  cave  had  earned  itself  a 
reputation  as  a place  of  death,  an  eternal 
tomb.  It  was  definitely  to  be  avoided. 

But  nothing  would,  or  possibly  could,  be- 
fall him.  He  had  a plan.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  taking  left  turns.  How  could 
he  get  lost?  The  simplicity  of  his  plan 
amazed  him,  just  as  it  would  surely  amaze 
everybody  else  when  they  heard  of  his 
courageous  deed. 

Taking  his  footing  carefully,  he  slid  down 
through  the  opening.  The  passages  were 
longer  and  more  numerous  than  he  had 
expected  ; he  would  need  plenty  of  time.  But 
no  problem  there.  It  was  summer,  and  his 
parents  were  away  with  some  relatives; 
most  of  his  friends  were  on  vacation. 

There  was  just  enough  light  to  guide  his 
movements.  Its  beams  streamed  through 
cracks  overhead.  At  each  turn  he  took,  he 
felt  the  ground  sloping  downward  to  a 
greater  degree.  The  air  became  musty  and 
stale. 


Once  again  the  boy  turned  left.  Cutting 
one  of  the  walls  was  a tunnel,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  seemed  to  be  a room.  This  was 
unexpected.  What  could  be  in  there?  An 
ancient  coffin,  a cache  of  priceless  jewels? 
He  prepared  himself  for  that  which  his 
imagination  could  not  begin  to  comprehend, 
and  excitedly  wriggled  into  the  obscurely  lit 
chamber. 

When  he  stood  up  straight,  the  atmos- 
phere seemed  eveji  more  foul  than  before. 
A haze  floated  above  him.  Suddenly  there 
came  a screaming  roar,  and  a rumble.  Then 
there  was  silence  — and  darkness.  He 
searched  convulsively  through  his  pockets 
for  a book  of  matches.  At  last  he  found  one. 
He  struck  a match.  It  did  not  light.  He 
struck  it  again  — and  again.  Finally  it 
flared  up.  Vaguely,  he  saw  that  the  passage 
was  completely  caved  in.  Rocks  were  strewn 
about  the  otherwise  bare  ground.  The  area 
was  about  ten  feet  in  length,  six  in  width. 
The  wall  were  . . . 

Oh ! the  match.  He  lit  another.  Only 
seven  now  remained.  The  walls  were  black, 
striped  irregularly  with  the  creamy  hue  of 
limestone,  and  damp  to  the  touch.  He  could 
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not  clearly  see  the  ceiling,  for  the  haze 
obscured  his  view. 

Five  more  matches.  All  left  turns.  He 
realized  now  the  futility  of  his  “system.” 
At  least  there  was  no  trouble  breathing,  yet. 
But  as  he  crawled  around  the  sides,  hoping 
to  discover  a crack  or  recess,  he  knew  the 
walls  were  solid.  Suddenly  he  yelled  for 
help.  He  had  to  get  out.  There  was  no 
answer,  only  his  own  voice  rebounding  hol- 
lowly in  the  dank  void.  None  of  the  rocks 
blocking  the  tunnel  budged.  He  sat  down 
to  think. 

The  situation  was  hopeless.  No  one  would 
know  he  was  gone  for  at  least  three  days. 
And  then  they  would  have  to  find  him. 

Suddenly  he  realized  he  was  breathing 
heavily.  Why?  He  had  not  done  anything 
strenuous.  He  certainly  was  not  in  panic. 


Of  course!  Oxygen,  getting  low  and  lower, 
until.  . . . 

The  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  pressed, 
shivering,  against  the  wall.  His  clothes,  wet 
with  perspiration,  clung  coldly  to  his  body. 
He  shook  uncontrollably.  A ringing  came 
to  his  ears,  an  impulse  to  his  legs.  He  began 
to  run  the  circumference,  sliding,  stum- 
bling, tripping. 

At  last  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  there. 
Disjointed  thoughts  ran  wildly  through  his 
mind. 

But  how  could  it  be?  How?  Everything 
was  perfect.  Why  a landslide?  His  system. 
His  plans. 

Slowdy  his  inner  rage  subsided,  and  he 
lapsed  into  a state  of  peaceful  semi-con- 
sciousness. 


— ~y4ntl  ^Jh 
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Ian  C.  MacDonald  ’58 


MY  club  was  holding  an  executive 
meeting  early  in  May,  when  the  idea 
of  a June  banquet  for  out-going  and  in- 
coming officers  was  first  broached.  It  was 
enthusiastically  received  and  the  club  presi- 
dent (C.P.)  and  the  faculty  adviser 
(F.A.)  agreed  to  turn  the  arrangements 
over  to  a committee.  I sat  there,  wrapt  in 
my  own  thoughts,  while  the  discussion  con- 
tinued. Ten  minutes  later  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, and  to  my  confused  surprise  I 
found  I had  been  chosen  as  a committee  of 
one  to  arrange  all  the  details. 

Cursing  myself  for  not  paying  attention, 
I began,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  struggle 
for  escape.  I had  no  time  — I had  never 
before  been  at  a banquet,  let  alone  arranged 
one  — maybe  the  whole  idea  was  wrong  — 
wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  leave  the  banquet 
until  the  fall?  Surely  — . The  F.A.  and 
the  C.P.  listened  patiently  and  tolerantly. 

Then  the  F.A.  spoke  firmly:  “There’s 
really  nothing  to  it.  You  simply  call  a hotel 
or  restaurant  and  make  reservations  for  a 
private  room.  We  want  reasonable  rates,  of 
course.  I think  the  P.H.  might  be  our  best 
bet.  Just  call  them  and  if  their  rates  are 
reasonable,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

Equally  nonchalant,  the  C.P.  said,  “It’s 
as  good  as  done.  You  have  never  failed  the 
club  yet,  MacDonald ; and  this  is  such  an 
easy  thing  to  do.”  I was  ashamed  of  my 


reluctance,  although  a little  question  kept 
flickering  in  and  out  of  my  mind.  “If  it  was 
so  easy,  why  didn’t  the  C.P.  do  it  himself?” 

That  evening  my  question  was  answered. 
I called  the  P.H.  and  talked  first  to  a bus 
boy,  then  to  a waitress,  a candy  clerk,  the 
head  waiter,  the  manager  and  finally  the 
man  in  charge  of  banquets.  When  I told 
him  I wanted  a private  room  for  members 
of  a club  from  Latin  School,  he  asked  sus- 
piciously. “Why  do  they  want  a private 
room?”  I stammered  a bit  over  my  reply. 
After  all,  why  did  we  want  a private 
room?”  “Well,”  I said,  weakly,  “There  will 
be  a teacher  with  us.”  “A  teacher!  Humph  !” 
he  grunted ; but  he  admitted,  reluctantly, 
that  we  could  have  a room,  if  we  really 
wanted  it;  and  the  rates  were  remarkably 
low.  In  fact,  he  insinuated,  the  rates  were 
so  low,  why  bother  discussing  them  ? Let’s 
just  make  plans  for  the  menu,  the  seating 
arrangements,  etc.  The  rates  would,  of 
course,  be  satisfactory. 

I felt  inclined  to  do  as  he  wished,  but  I 
had  a vague  notion  that  the  mercenary  F.A. 
and  C.P.  would  not  be  happy  unless  they 
had  definite  prices.  So  I forced  him  to  break 
down  and  tell  me.  “Only  $5.10  for  each 
guest  and  that  includes  the  waiter’s  gratu- 
ity!” “Only  $5.10,”  I repeated,  “Wonder- 
ful! Wonderful!  I’ll  consult  the  others  and 
let  you  know;  but  it  sounds  fine.” 
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Barely  an  hour  on  the  phone,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  arranged.  How  easy  it  had 
been ! How  ridiculous  my  doubts  seemed 
now!  Such  reasonable  rates,  too.  Five  dollars 
and  — Five  dollars!  Ye  Gods!  Just  for 
dinner?  Would  any  of  the  boys  pay  five 
dollars?  Would  I,  myself?  Even  the  F.A., 
— wealthy  as  all  teachers  are  — would 
surely  shudder  at  such  an  enormous  price. 

I looked  at  the  telephone  book.  I looked 
at  the  clock.  I looked  at  my  homework 
schedule.  Loyalty  to  the  club  (plus  fear 
of  facing  the  F.A.  without  results)  won 
out.  Grimly  I called  hotel  after  hotel.  $3-75 
was  the  lowest  figure  offered,  and  some- 
how I knew  that  the  boys  would  hold  up 


F.A.  decided  quickly  on  scallops  — where- 
upon more  than  half  the  boys  followed  suit, 
possibly  because  they  believed  the  F.A.’s 
taste  was  impeccable,  or  that  imitation  was 
the  truest  flattery.  The  others  veered  about 
among  such  choice  alternates  as  chicken, 
baked  ham,  etc.  I’d  be  sure  that  everyone 
was  straightened  out,  when  I’d  get  a rush 
call  to  go  to  Room  X,  only  to  find  that  J. 
Jones  had  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to 
chicken;  he’d  have  ham  instead.  They  took 
to  calling  me  at  my  home,  usually  at  eleven 
P.M.  (at  that  hour  a young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  food).  They’d 
have  me  read  the  menu  to  them  and  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  inducing  the  S.  restaurant 


their  hands  in  horror  at  that  “low,  low 
price”  as  the  hotel  banquet  manager  termed 
it. 

Then  1 had  an  inspiration.  I called  the 
S.  restaurant.  I could  hardly  believe  my 
ears  when  I heard  the  manager  say  briskly, 
and  with  no  stress  on  “low,  low  terms” : 
“That  will  be  $2.50  per  person.  I’ll  send 
you  a menu.”  I had  not  failed  the  club.  The 
F.A.  and  the  C.P.  were  delighted  — and, 
I thought,  a little  surprised  — when  I told 
them  about  the  S.  offer.  My  work  was 
done  — so  I thought. 

I look  back  now  and  I wonder  how  I 
could  have  been  so  naive.  My  work  was 
just  beginning!  The  S.  menu  came  the  next 
day;  and,  with  that  in  hand,  I spent  innum- 
erable home-room  periods  hunting  up  club 
members  and  persuading  them : first,  that 
$2.50  was  a reasonable  charge  (most  of 
them  seemed  to  feel  that  the  club  should  pay 
all  expenses)  ; second,  that  they  must  decide 
on  what  they  wanted  to  eat  (there  were 
seven  choices  on  the  menu)  ; and  third,  that 
they  must  be  able  to  come  on  the  night  on 
which  the  F.A.  and  C.P.  had  agreed. 

The  menu  was  the  biggest  problem.  The 


to  add  some  other  delicacy  to  the  menu.  My 
marks  in  school  simply  soared  during  this 
period,  of  course! 

Then  a new  problem  arose.  There  were 
two  private  rooms  — the  Blue  Room  and 
the  Red  Room.  The  boys  were  divided  into 
two  camps  on  which  was  preferable.  Finally, 
the  S.  restaurant  settled  it  themselves,  by 
informing  us  that  we  couldn’t  have  the 
Blue  Room.  Whereupon,  most  of  the  boys 
wanted,  not  only  the  Blue  Room,  but  their 
money  back,  if  we  couldn’t  have  the  Blue 
Room.  When  I finally  ironed  that  out,  I 
still  had  to  collect  the  money,  make  sure 
each  and  every  boy  knew  the  right  date,  get 
each  and  every  one  to  make  a final  and 
definite  decision  on  the  menu,  and  make 
each  and  every  one  understand  that  girl- 
friends would  not  be  welcome. 

THE  NIGHT  came.  We  met  in  the 
Red  Room.  I counted  noses  — all  present 
and  accounted  for  — and  no  girl-friends. 
Each  boy  got  the  food  that  he  had  ordered. 
Everyone  was  happy.  The  C.P.  beamed  at 
me,  “Now,  wasn’t  I right,  MacDonald? 
Wasn’t  it  an  easy  job  to  arrange  this? 
Nothing  to  it  — just  as  I said.” 
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William  Mallio  ’58 


IN  taking  the  positive  side  of  this  issue, 
I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I am  a 
segregationist,  or  that  I am  in  agreement 
with  segregationist  principles.  It  is  simply 
that  some  of  the  actions  of  Governor  Faubus 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  a disregard  for 
human  rights. 

How  was  one  to  interpret,  for  example, 
the  action  of  Governor  Faubus  in  stationing 
state  troops  at  Little  Rock  High  School? 
The  immediate  reaction  of  most  people  was 
that  Faubus  had  sought  to  promote  the 
segregationist  cause.  Actually,  Faubus  was 
working  under  great  pressure  from  his 
constituents;  for  the  people  of  Little  Rock 
had  been  making  it  clearly  understood  that 
if  Faubus  didn’t  take  official  action  to  pre- 
vent integration,  they  would  do  something 
on  their  own.  The  question  I now  ask  is: 
Is  it  better  for  official  forces  to  be  present 
to  prevent  violence,  or  is  it  better  to  leave 
the  issue  up  to  the  judgment  of  an  angry 
mob? 

Then,  too,  the  idea  of  rapid-fire  integra- 


tion is,  at  best,  open  to  some  debate,  since  one 
wonders  whether  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
Southern  people  to  change  their  whole  way 
of  life  all  at  once  without  a period  of  gradu- 
al transition. 

The  integration  of  people  who  are  some- 
what hostile  to  one  another  is  a delicate 
matter.  If  we  think  that  we  can  merely  de- 
cree a new  way  of  life,  we  are  in  for  a 
severe  shock.  Running  forward  at  top  speed 
with  our  eyes  closed  and  our  arms  waving 
in  hysteria,  we  are  inevitably  going  to  hit 
a stone  wall.  It  is  probably  true  that  South- 
erners, themselves,  know  that  integration 
must  come;  but  they  are  still  holding  on  to 
their  old  way  of  life.  Many  undoubtedly 
believe  that  integration  is  possible  for  them 
only  when  a more  patient  and  realistic  ap- 
proach is  adopted;  for  segregation  itself  is 
an  old  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  even  by 
an  army  of  the  United  States.  If  integration 
is  to  work  at  all,  a slower  more  intelligent 
pace  must  be  set  for  its  progress. 


Allan  Berman  ’58 


THE  recent  situation  in  Little  Rock  has 
created  the  most  dangerous  constitu- 
tional argument  since  the  Civil  War.  Gov- 
ernor Faubus’s  irrational  actions  have  trans- 
formed a normally  peaceful  city  into  an 
erupting  center  of  racial  intolerance  and 
violence.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  a 
reason  for  Faubus’s  unwarranted  action  if 
school  officials  and  other  dignitaries  of  Little 
Rock  had  not  admitted  that  the  segregation 
issue  in  that  city  could  have  been  peacefully 
handled.  Instead,  the  governor’s  sensational 
defiance  of  the  U.  S.  Government  so  warped 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  that 
they  actually  threatened  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States  if  Central  High 
School  had  to  be  integrated. 

Why  did  Faubus  take  a rebellious  step  ? 
There  can  only  be  one  reason,  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  publicity.  With  his  mind  selfishly 
concentrated  on  the  next  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, Faubus  saw  an  opportunity  to  gain  the 
support  of  his  state,  even  though  he  had  to 


defy  the  highest  court.  Using  the  sensitive 
issue  of  integration  to  arouse  the  public,  he 
has  created  so  much  prejudice  and  hate  that 
he  has  drawn  the  contempt  of  the  entire 
world. 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States’  prom- 
inent status  among  other  nations  has  been 
endangered.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  peoples  of  all  the  small, 
overrun  countries  of  the  world,  who  have 
looked  upon  the  United  States  as  the 
epitome  of  liberty,  have  been  seriously  dis- 
illusioned to  learn  how  Governor  Faubus 
had  to  use  the  National  Guard  to  prohibit 
children  from  attending  school.  Naturally 
Russia  has  seized  upon  the  Faubus  incident 
as  an  opportunity  to  propagandize  against 
American  . “democracy” ; and  peoples  who 
formerly  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
hope  and  courage,  now  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  all  they’ve  heard  about 
this  nation  is  true  or  not. 
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There  is  too  much  tension  in  the  world 
to  permit  dissension  within  our  own  country, 
and  something  must  be  done  to  curb  this 
chaotic  debate  before  it  becomes  too  un- 
wieldy. We  must  also  take  steps  to  prevent 
anything  like  the  Little  Rock  fracas  from 


ever  happening  again.  For  it  is  important 
that  the  United  States  remain  free  from  any 
situation  that  would  not  only  imperil  its 
dignified  position  of  honor  in  the  minds  of 
other  nations,  but  also  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  entire  world. 


j: 


earning 


Martin  H.  Savitz  ’59 


“A 

alms  for  the  poor!” 

An  old  man  clad  in  shabby  robes  entered 
the  Beiruth  market-place.  In  the  shade  of 
an  old  building  he  sat  in  his  usual  dusty 
corner.  To  all  who  passed  he  raised  his  voice 
pleadingly,  “Alms,  alms  for  the  aged,  alms 
for  the  needy!” 

“Salaam  el  eleikum,  old  one,”  said  a 
young  man  approaching  from  the  street. 
He  was  dressed  in  simple  robes  and  carried 
himself  straight.  Placing  a coin  in  the  old 
man’s  hand,  the  young  man  sat  down  op- 
posite him. 

“Eleikum  iss  salaam,  kind  sir.  May  you 
be  blessed  a thousand  times  for  your  dona- 
tion and  live  a hundred  years  for  sharing 
of  your  wealth  with  the  needy.” 

“I  thank  you,  wise  one,  for  your  blessing; 
but  I have  no  wealth.  A student  has  no 
need  of  money.  I warm  myself  by  the  coals 
of  knowledge.  I eat  of  the  fruit  of  my 
labor,  and  I drink  of  the  nectar  from  the 
lips  of  the  wise.” 

“I  see  by  your  words  that  you  are  indeed 
a learned  man.  I can  give  you  nothing  in 
return  except  my  only  precious  possession, 
given  to  me  by  the  Devil  himself  to  taunt 
me  in  my  old  age  — the  Secret  of  Knowl- 
edge.” 

“The  Secret  of  Knowledge!  By  the  Devil 
himself!”  exclaimed  the  young  man.  “More, 
old  one,  tell  me  more.  The  man  who  has 
such  a secret  must  own  the  greatest  posses- 
sion in  life.  If  you  can  in  truth  tell  me  this, 
then  I will  be  grateful  to  you  for  life.” 

The  old  man  deposited  the  coin  in  his 
robe  and  drew  out  a small  point.  As  he  lit 
it,  he  gazed  at  the  young  student  who  was 
eagerly  waiting  to  hear  the  secret.  “I,  too, 
was  once  a student  as  you  are  now.  I,  too, 
studied  many  years  in  a house  of  learning  — 


until  I was  very  old.  T hen  the  secret  came 
too  late  to  help  me.  Only  too  late  have  I 
learned  that  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world 
may  be  expressed  in  a phrase,  spoken  over 
two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Greeks.  For 
two  thousand  years  man  has  searched  for 
the  basic  axiom,  only  to  discover  that  it  has 
already  been  found.” 

“Yes,  wise  one,  what  is  this  secret,  what 
is  it?  I will  guard  it  with  my  very  life.” 

Beckoning  him  forward,  the  old  man  bent 
over  and  whispered  slowly,  distinctly  in  his 
ear,  “SUFFERING  IS  LEARNING.” 

The  young  man  straightened  up  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  on  his  face.  “But,  old 
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one,”  protested  the  callow  youth,  “how  can 
this  be?  If  one  breaks  his  leg  and  suffers 
pain  for  many  months,  does  one  learn  wis- 
dom from  such  suffering?” 

“You  have  chosen  a very  crass  example; 
nevertheless,  I will  prove  the  secret  to  be 
true.  One  learns  it  is  better  not  to  break  his 
leg  and  experience  pain  for  many  months. 
One  learns  to  be  more  careful.  Do  you  see 
now?” 

The  youth  stared  blankly  for  a minute, 
then  objected  again.  “When  one’s  father 
dies  can  one  also  learn  from  suffering  the 
grief  and  anguish?” 

“From  this  suffering,”  the  old  man  con- 
tinued patiently,  “one  learns  that  life  is 
short  and  that  it  cannot  be  wasted  entirely 
on  learning.” 

“Now  I understand,  wise  one.  My  teach- 
ers have  lied  to  me.  They  say  I must  study 
many  years,  but  now  I have  been  enlight- 


ened. I need  no  longer  study,  for  I,  too,  have 
the  Secret  of  Knowledge.”  The  young  man 
rose  to  his  feet,  bowed,  and  made  a hasty 
departure.  “Salaam  el  eleikum,  wisest  of  all 
men.” 

“Eleikum  iss  salaam,”  replied  the  old 
man,  rising  from  his  dusty  corner.  He  put 
his  pipe  back  into  his  robe  and  continued  on 
his  way.  In  pace  with  his  cadence  on  the 
cobble  stones  was  his  endless  cry  for  alms. 
“Yes,”  he  said  to  himself,  “he  will  suffer 
and  he  will  learn.”  Now  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  Russian  Embassy.  As  he  passed  by, 
he  thought,  “The  end  of  another  day  has 
come;  the  mind  of  another  youth  has  been 
corrupted.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  flag  for  a 
minute;  then,  silently,  far  within  the  cor- 
ridors of  his  mind,  echoed  the  well-learned 
party  phrase:  “The  glorious  cause  ad- 
vances ! !” 


Kenneth  L.  Freed  ’59 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editor, 

In  reference  to  John  Newman,  a Critical 
Study,  by  Charles  Smvthe  (Forward  and 
Modern  Issues,  May  ’58),  why  is  it  that 
like  all  of  your  articles,  it  reflects  a Repub- 
lican attitude? 

Samuel  Sehvyn 

We  deny  it,  ed. 

Oak  Bluff,  Mass. 

To  the  Editor, 

As  a licensed  chiropractor,  I object  to 
John  Newman’s  statement  that  “It  (chiro- 
practic-ed.)  reeks  of  falsity”  (see  John 
Newman,  a Critical  Study,  by  Charles 
Smythe,  Forward  and  Modern  Issues,  May 
’58).  There  is  one  discrepancy  in  his  essay, 
however:  on  page  three  Smythe  (sic,  ed.) 
states  “Newman  lived  in  Paris  in  1934”; 
on  page  ten,  he  quotes  Newman  as  saying 
“During  my  active  career  as  a revolution- 
ary in  India  from  1929  to  1937.  ...”  I sus- 
pect there  is  something  wrong. 

McKinley  Calder 

We  deny  it.  Mr.  Smythe  says,  how- 
ever: “Newman,  at  the  time  of  the 
comment  (as  I made  perfectly  clear 
in  my  study)  was  insane  and  was  in- 
correct about  being  in  India.  In  fact, 


he  has  never  been  outside  of  the 
United  States,  the  Paris  to  which  I re- 
ferred on  page  three  being  Paris, 
Maine.”  ed. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

To  the  Editor, 

About  that  article  by  Mr.  Smythe  (John 
Newman,  a Critical  Study,  Forward  and 
Modern  Issues,  May  ’58),  don’t  you  know 
that  it  plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats  (and  Communists)  ? 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Towdy 
We  deny  it,  ed. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  West  Wing 
To  the  Editor, 

After  reading  vour  May  issue,  all  I can 
say  is  “BUNK!” 

John  Newman 

Mr.  Newman  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
his  own  opinion,  with  which  we  disa- 
gree. ed. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  East  Wing 
To  the  Editor, 

I just  had  to  write  and  compliment  you 
for  your  May  issue. 

N apoleon 

Is  this  someone’s  idea  of  a joke?  ed. 
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interview  wi  tt,  2V.  We,J( 


CONTINUING  its  current  series  of 
interviews  with  college  presidents,  the 
Register  is  honored  to  have  met  and  inter- 
viewed Dr.  Nils  Y ngve  IVessell,  President 
of  Tufts  University. 

Nils  IVessell  was  born  in  Warren,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  April  14,  1914.  He  attended 
Lafayette  College,  where  he  majored  in  psy- 
chology. Immediately  upon  graduation,  he 
became  an  assistant  in  the  psychology  de- 
partment of  Brown  University,  and  in  1935 
was  awarded  his  M.S.  degree.  He  completed 
his  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
1938.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Tufts  University. 
Rising  rapidly,  he  was  given  a full  profes- 
sorship in  1947.  In  1949,  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  a position 
which  he  held  until  December,  1953,  when 
he  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  Tufts. 

On  a pleasant  fall  afternoon,  we  entered 
Dr.  Wessell’s  office  in  Ballou  Hall.  Dr. 
Wessell  greeted  us  amiably,  and  motioned 
toward  three  comfortable  chairs  which  had 
been  placed  before  the  fireplace. 

After  the  usual  amenities,  we  began  by 
discussing  the  conflict  of  opinion  between 
the  advocates  of  classical  and  progressive 
educational  programs. 

Dr.  Wessell  praised  the  course  of  study 
offered  at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  More- 
over, he  emphasized  the  importance  of  study- 
ing a foreign  language  as  a means  of  train- 
ing the  mind.  The  fact  that  engineering 
schools  are  now  introducing  the  humanities 
is  an  indication  that  the  importance  of  the 
liberal  subjects  are  again  being  recognized. 

We  asked  Dr.  Wessell  if  Tufts  Uni- 
versity would  accept  the  “well-rounded” 
boy  in  preference  to  the  more  intellectual 
student.  He  replied  that  although  extra- 
curricular activities  are  taken  into  consider- 


ation, scholarship  is  of  primary  importance 
for  entrance  to  Tufts  University.  Dr.  Wes- 
sell indicated  that  a “500”  was  the  mini- 
mum S.A.T.  grade  that  Tufts  will  consider. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  freshman  class 
at  Tufts  could  easily  be  filled  with  students 
having  I.Q.’s  of  over  140.  However,  such 
is  not  the  case.  Many  other  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  per- 
sonal interview,  the  recommendation  from 
the  high  school,  and  the  all-important  col- 
lege board  achievement  test. 

Dr.  Wessell  informed  us  that  Tufts  has 
started  a building  drive  which  would  help 
overcome  the  university’s  chief  handicap  — 
lack  of  classrooms.  Even  though  Tufts  has 
had  to  contend  with  a shortage  of  physical 
facilities,  its  capable  professors  and  intelli- 
gent enrollment  policy  have  made  the  en- 
gineering and  dental  schools  among  the 
best  in  the  country. 
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Everett  J.  Conway 


MR.  CONWAY,  the  new  head  of  the 
English  department,  who  teaches  in 
Room  304,  came  to  Latin  School  only  this 
September.  Born  in  Boston  in  1901,  he 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce in  1918  and  then  spent  two  years 
enrolled  as  a special  student  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, where  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  history, 
and  philosophy.  He  received  his  B.S.  in 
English  and  history  from  Boston  Universi- 
ty in  1926,  and  a year  later  was  awarded 
his  M.Ed.  from  the  same  institution. 

Mr.  Conway  spent  three  years  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  history  department  at  Boston 
College,  and  for  four  summers  taught  ad- 
vanced English  composition  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Journalism.  He  also 
served  for  four  years  as  the  principal  of  a 
special  veterans’  high  school.  Before  coming 
to  B.L.S.,  he  taught  for  eighteen  years  at 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls, 
and  for  twelve  years  at  Memorial  for  Boys. 
Mr.  Conway,  who  now  resides  in  Roslin- 
dale,  is  married  and  has  two  children:  a 
married  daughter  and  a son  who  is  a sopho- 
more at  Boston  College.  The  subiect  in 
which  he  is  most  interested  is  the  philosophy 
of  history.  Among  his  favorite  writers  are : 
Aristotle,  Sf.  Thomas,  Shakespeare,  Byron, 
Frost,  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Sienkrwicz. 

Mr.  Conway’s  advice  takes  the  form  of 
a quotation  from  Henry  James:  “As  we 
become  permanent  drunkards  by  so  many 
separate  drinks,  so  we  become  saints  in  the 
moral,  and  authorities  and  experts  in  the 


practical  and  scientific  spheres,  by  so  many 
separate  acts  and  hours  of  work.  Let  no 
youth  have  any  anxiety  about  the  upshot  of 
his  education,  whatever  the  line  of  it  may 
be.  If  he  keep  faithfully  busy  each  hour  of 
the  working  day,  he  may  safely  leave  the 
final  result  to  itself.  He  can  with  perfect 
certainty  count  on  waking  up  some  fine 
morning  to  find  himself  one  of  the  compe- 
tent ones  of  his  generation.” 


James  Dennis  Donovan 


MR.  DONOVAN,  homeroom  306, 
who  has  taught  Greek  and  German 
and  is  now  teaching  French,  has  been  at 
Latin  School  for  three  years.  He  was  born 
in  Brighton  in  1932  and  still  resides  there. 
Mr.  Donovan  attended  Boston  College 
High  School,  Class  of  ’48,  received  his 
A.B.  in  languages  from  Boston  College  in 
1953,  and  is  presently  studying  French  at 
Boston  University.  A veteran,  he  has  been 
married  for  three  years  and  has  two  chil- 
dren: a girl  two  years  old  and  a boy  one. 
One  of  his  hobbies  is  attending  football  and 
hockey  games.  As  his  favorites,  he  names 
the  Boston  College  teams.  He  also  enjoys 
piano  music,  especially  jazz,  with  strong 
preference  for  musicians  like  Oscar  Peter- 
son and  the  late  Art  Tatum. 

His  advice:  “Take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities presented  at  Latin  School,  many 
of  which  you  will  never  find  again.” 
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Latin  Romps  Over 
Roxbury  Memorial , 38-6 


After  mauling  Hyde  Park,  21-0,  in  the 
Jamboree,  the  Purple  and  White  had  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  “the  most  powerful 
Memorial  team  in  years.”  Unfortunately, 
for  Memorial,  their  performance  discredited 
their  pre-season  press  notices.  Our  boys 
were  equal  to  the  situation  and  completely 
overwhelmed  their  determined  opponents, 
38-6. 

Among  the  big  scenes  — Joe  DeYesso 
seized  three  touchdowns;  Bob  Brenci  flashed 
over  the  goal  line  on  a reverse  play;  and 


in  the  third  quarter,  Jim  Lauria  capped  a 
long  Latin  march  with  a quarterback  sneak. 
At  the  climax,  “Jungle  Jim”  Carey  grabbed 
a fumble  in  Memorial’s  end  zone  for  the 
final  six  B.L.S.  points.  Memorial  scored  late 
in  the  game  against  our  valiant  third- 
stringers. 

T.D.  TOPICS:  Nick  Mourginis  and 
Karl  Prinz  missed  the  game  because  of  in- 
juries suffered  in  the  Jamboree.  ...  A 
vicious  tackle  by  Mike  Reilly  caused  the 
Roxbury  end-zone  fumble.  . . . Mike  Kelly 
played  a vital  role  in  submerging  Memorial. 


Latin  Overwhelms  Trade,  60-0 


Latin’s  powerful  scoring  machine  rolled 
over  Trade,  60-0,  to  equal  a Boston  Con- 
ference record  set  in  1919.  The  Purple  and 
White  seemed  to  score  at  will  behind  vicious 
blocking.  Latin’s  great  depth  showed  itself 
once  more  as  44  boys  played  in  the  game, 


with  six  different  backs  crossing  the  goal 
line.  Joe  DeYesso  vaulted  to  the  Confer- 
ence-scoring leadership  with  three  touch- 
downs on  runs  of  35,  40  and  80  yards. 
Phil  Murray  scored  on  a 40-yard  reverse 
play  and  later  caught  a scoring  pass  from 
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Tom  Bilodeau.  Bart  Blanchard,  Bob  Brenci, 
Frank  Commaford  and  Frank  Mancini 
scored  single  touchdowns. 

T.D.  TOPICS:  When  speedy  Walt 
Kelley  grabbed  a pass  in  the  end  zone  for 
a point  after  touchdown,  he  became  the 
eleventh  leading  scorer  — on  the  team ! . . . 


Phil  Elia  and  Jerry  Falvey  were  outstand- 
ing on  defense  as  Trade  was  held  to  two 
first  downs.  . . . “Tex”  Tacelli  flattened 
two  Tradesmen  in  springing  DeYesso 
loose  for  an  80  yard  T.D.  . . . When  a late- 
game  mixup  left  our  P.A.T.  team  without 
a center,  versatile  co-captain  “Cool  John” 
Haynes  successfully  improvised. 


Latin  Rips  B.C . High , 27-0 


The  drizzling  rain  and  muddy  field  kept 
our  boys  from  scoring  more  than  a 27-0 
victory.  Also,  penalties  wiped  out  two 
Purple  and  White  touchdowns. 

B.C.  High’s  opening  kickoff  rolled  into 
our  end  zone.  Luckily,  however,  Frank 
Mancini  picked  it  up  and  lugged  it  to  the 
fifty  before  being  brought  down.  Joe  De- 
Yesso and  Bart  Blanchard  took  turns  carry- 
ing the  ball  downfield  w7ith  Joe  going  over 
from  the  four.  Later,  DeYesso  also  scored 
on  a spectacular  80-vard  sprint.  Jim  Lauria 
ended  the  first  half  with  a perfect  scoring 


pass  to  Jim  Carey.  Late  in  the  third  quarter, 
Bob  Brenci  raced  30  yards  to  the  five,  and 
went  over  on  the  next  play. 

T.D.  TOPICS:  Bob  Dorgan  played  a 
vital  role  in  submerging  the  highly  touted 
B.C.  High  offense.  . . Karl  Prinz  and 
“Duke”  Cibotti  were  back  in  action  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Jamboree.  . . . Mike 
Reilly’s  talented  toe  was  three  for  three  in 
the  P.A.T.  department.  . . . Congratula- 
tions to  Vin  Basile  for  being  picked  “line- 
man of  the  week”  by  a Boston  daily. 


Latin  Edged  By  Technical,  13-12 


The  weatherman’s  forecast  had  been  for 
a rainy  and  windy  night.  However,  nothing 
short  of  a holocaust  could  have  kept  the 
fans  away  from  White  Stadium,  site  of  the 
battle  between  the  grid  giants  of  the  Boston 
Conference,  Latin  and  Technical.  Tech  was 
riding  an  eight-game  winning  streak.  The 


last  team  to  beat  them  had  been  Latin, 
which  had  gone  through  eleven  games  with- 
out a defeat.  This  year,  both  teams  had 
rolled  over  three  opponents. 

The  two  teams  exemplified  contrasting 
techniques  in  football.  Tech’s  high-powered 
single  wing  emphasized  a rugged,  ball- 
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control  style  of  offense.  On  the  other  hand, 
Latin’s  intricate  winged-T  featured  high- 
velocity  plays  designed  to  spring  runners 
loose  for  long  gains.  Both  teams  agreed  on 
one  point,  however:  they  both  wanted  a 
victory. 

Tech’s  opening  kickoff,  carried  aloft  by 
the  howling  wind,  landed  five  yards  beyond 
the  end  zone  for  a touchback.  The  ball  was 
spotted  at  the  twenty.  Two  plays  later,  a 
fumble  gave  Tech  the  ball  on  the  B.L.S. 
25.  After  three  thrusts  into  the  line  were 
repelled,  a brilliantly  executed  quick  pass 
gave  Tech  a 6-0  lead. 

Once  again  Tech’s  kickoff  was  blown  out 
of  the  end  zone  for  a touchback.  The  Latin 
offense  sputtered  and  stalled  near  the  thirty 
and  they  were  forced  to  kick.  Walt  Kelley’s 
punt  was  blocked  by  the  hard-charging  Blue 
and  White  line,  and  Tech  took  over  on  the 
twenty.  Prodded  on  by  the  roaring  thou- 
sands in  the  stands,  the  inspired  Technicians 
quickly  scored  again.  The  thirteenth  point, 
which  was  later  to  prove  to  be  the  all- 
important  margin  of  victory,  was  added. 

Within  three  minutes,  Technical  had 
scored  thirteen  points  against  a defense 


which  had  yielded  only  one  touchdown  dur- 
ing the  previous  135  minutes  of  play.  A less 
determined  team  might  have  succumbed  to 
such  an  onslaught,  but  B.L.S.  had  no  inten- 
tions of  giving  up  the  throne  on  such  short 
notice.  With  a fine  display  of  courage,  the 
Purple  and  White  took  Tech’s  kickoff  and 
marched  down  the  field  for  a seventy-yard 
drive,  which  was  capped  by  Joe  DeYesso’s 
twenty-yard  scoring  scamper.  The  half 
ended  with  l ech  in  the  lead,  13-6. 

DeYesso,  the  leading  scorer  in  the  Con- 
ference, came  up  with  another  big  play, 
taking  the  kickoff  opening  the  second  half 
96  yards  to  pay  dirt.  Once  again  Latin’s 
P.A.T.  attempt  was  thwarted,  leaving  Tech 
ahead  by  one  point. 

Neither  team  scored  after  that;  both 
played  with  every  ounce  of  strength,  with 
no  quarter  asked  or  given.  When  the  game 
ended,  the  crowd  poured  out  onto  the  field, 
clearly  showing  their  approval  of  one  of  the 
greatest  gridiron  battles  in  Boston  Confer- 
ence history. 


Latin  Losses  to  Dorchester,  14-6 


Sagging  spirits,  brought  on  by  the  heart- 
breaking loss  to  Tech,  coupled  with  a long 
layoff  due  to  cancellation  of  the  game  with 
South  Boston,  contributed  to  the  team’s 
first  poor  performance  of  the  season.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  treat  this  game  would 


be  to  forget  about  it.  Every  team  has  its 
bad  days  and  this  apparently  was  ours. 

T.D.  TOPICS:  Joe  DeYesso  was  held 
scoreless  for  the  first  time  this  year.  . . . 
Jim  Carey  scored  our  six  points  on  a 20- 
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yard  reverse  play.  . . . The  busiest  boys  on 
the  field  today  were  our  defensive  halfbacks, 
Dick  Garibaldi  and  George  Grant.  They 
had  their  hands  full  trying  to  cope  with  the 
running  and  passing  of  Charley  Bunker, 


Dot’s  sensational  triple-threat.  . . . Coach 
McCarthy  experimented  with  the  single 
wing  in  today’s  game.  Looks  like  another 
phase  will  be  added  to  Latin’s  multiple  of- 
fense. 


Latin  Downed  by  English 


Sixteen  thousand  fans  were  on  hand  at 
Harvard  Stadium  to  see  the  Purple  beaten, 
26-20,  in  a “thrill-a-minute”  football  game. 

Our  boys  knew  they  would  have  to  hit 
hard  and  fast  to  overcome  the  favored  Blue 
and  Blue.  They  did  just  that.  Bob  Brenci 
capped  the  opening  B.L.S.  drive  with  a 28- 
yard  double-reverse  around  left  end.  Min- 
utes later,  Bart  Blanchard,  sprung  by  a 
vicious  block  thrown  by  “Tex”  Tacelli, 
raced  56  yards  up  the  left  sideline  for  a 
second  Purple  touchdown.  Sophomore  Tom 
Bilodeau  kicked  the  extra  point  to  give 
Latin  a thirteen-point  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter. 


English  came  back  with  a roar  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  quarters.  Paced  by  Randy 
Mullins’  three  touchdowns,  the  Blue  and 
Blue  pushed  ahead  to  a 26-13  lead.  How- 
ever, our  boys  never  gave  up.  With  five 
minutes  left  in  the  game,  Tom  Bilodeau 
filled  the  air  with  passes.  Bob  Williams 
snagged  one  aerial  at  midfield.  Phil  Murray 
then  raced  around  left  end  thirty  yards  to 
the  English  eighteen-yard  line.  With  two 
minutes  remaining,  Tom  Bilodeau’s  pass  hit 
Murray  and  the  end  zone.  The  extra  point 
put  Latin  back  in  the  game.  English,  how- 
ever, took  the  kickoff  and  ran  out  the  clock 
for  the  victory. 


The  B.L.S.  Junior  Varsity  football  squad 
opened  its  season  by  whipping  hapless  Rox- 
bury  Memorial,  25-6.  Although  the  “young- 
sters” were  somewhat  green  in  certain 
spots,  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  charges  appeared 
to  have  talent  to  spare.  Tom  Bilodeau  and 


Phil  Murray,  each  scoring  two  touchdowns, 
combined  to  push  the  Green  and  Gold  all 
over  the  Fens.  Defensively,  Dick  Elis  and 
“Tiger”  Shea  helped  keep  the  opposition 
out  of  scoring  territory  for  most  of  the 
game. 
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After  a layoff  of  two  weeks,  our  J.V. 
team  continued  on  its  winning  way,  white- 
washing Technical,  15-0.  Phil  Murray 
scored  on  a long  pass  from  Tom  Bilodeau. 
Left  halfback  Bill  Mulcahey  swept  around 
right  end  for  six  more  points.  The  P.A.T. 
was  successfully  kicked  by  Tom  Bilodeau. 
Johnny  Frame  tackled  a Tech  runner  in 
the  end  zone  for  a safety  and  two  more 
points.  Linemen  Sam  Samson  and  Bob  Pitzi 
are  showing  good  form,  on  offense  as  well 
as  defense. 

B.C.  High  was  the  next  victim  of  our 
“little  guys.”  Bill  Mulcahy  scored  both 
touchdowns  in  this  14-0  victory,  with  John- 


ny Frame  getting  the  extra  points.  The 
most  exciting  play  of  the  game  was  Johnny 
Allen’s  forty  yard  pass  to  Dick  Elia.  The 
“Terrible  Twins,”  Ed  and  Jack  Costello, 
teamed  up  to  stop  the  B.C.  High  offense 
time  and  time  again. 

In  a hard-fought  defensive  battle  with 
the  undefeated  English  J.V.  team,  our  boys 
emerged  victoriously,  6-0.  On  the  game’s 
first  play  from  scrimmage,  quarterback 
Tom  Bilodeau  did  not  call  the  usual  line 
plunge.  Instead,  he  unexpectedly  sent  a 
long  pass  into  the  arms  of  right  halfback 
Phil  Murray,  who  went  over  for  the  only 
score  of  the  game. 


C, 


rodd 


It  looked  like  a successful  season  as  the 
squad  of  veteran  harriers  reported  to  White 
Stadium  in  September.  The  return  of  such 
stand-bys  as  “Happy”  Holbrow  and  Peter 
Cashion  strengthened  the  team  considerably. 

The  outstanding  Junior  runners,  John 
Shaffner  and  Ronald  Biggar  should  be  able 
to  lead  the  team  to  a victorious  season  next 
year.  Shaffner  has  been  elected  as  next 
year’s  Captain. 

Practice  is  held  daily  at  the  White  Sta- 
dium, under  the  close  supervision  of  coaches 
Cary  and  Rowan.  The  school  representative 
for  the  Track  team  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The 
length  of  the  race  course  is  2^/2  miles,  wind- 
ing through  the  park,  which  surrounds  the 
stadium.  The  first  seven  finishers  for  each 
team  are  the  ones  whose  places  are  counted 
in  the  final  tallies. 

In  the  first  meet,  leading  the  team  to  a 
close  second  behind  Technical,  were  the 
Junior  contingent,  Shaffner  and  Biggar. 


The  final  results  were:  Technical-34,  Latin- 
37,  and  Dorchester-69. 

In  the  second  contest,  Latin  was  led  by 
“Happy”  Holbrow  and  John  Shaffner.  Un- 
fortunately, we  again  missed  winning  the 
meet  by  a close  margin  of  only  five  points. 

On  October  21,  the  city  meet  was  held. 
Outclassed  by  stronger  Technical  and  Eng- 
lish squads,  we  finished  third. 

In  the  Regimental  Cross  Country  Meet, 
we  again  placed  third  behind  stronger  and 
more  experienced  English  and  Technical 
teams. 

Handicapped  by  the  cold  and  rainy 
weather  and  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
boys  because  of  illness,  Latin  did  not  fare 
too  well  in  the  State  Meet. 

The  line-up  for  the  State  Meet  was: 
Peter  Cashion,  Ronald  Biggar,  Bill  Hol- 
brow, Victor  Dushku,  Cain  Felder,  James 
Sherborne,  Paul  Silton,  Mike  Passaretti, 
and  Ralph  Enokian. 


S, 


occer 


This  year’s  soccer  team  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  years;  but  the  Latin 
jinx  of  losing  the  season’s  opener  was  re- 
enacted before  a rampaging  Belmont  team. 

After  that  game,  however,  Latin  easily 
romped  over  an  overconfident  Medford 
team,  though  scoring  in  the  Medford  game 


was  delayed  by  penalties  and  offside,  until 
the  third  quarter  when  Latin  scored  four 
consecutive  goals.  Special  mention  should 
go  to  goalee  Davidhazy,  who  promises  to 
be  a great  asset  to  the  Latin  team  in  future 
years.  High  scores  were  Vangi  (LW)  and 
J.  Davidhazy  (RF). 
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Front  line  spark  was  important  this  year. 
There  was  a smart  precision  in  the  way  the 
front  line  men  brought  the  ball  up  to  the 
opposite  goal,  and  also  in  the  way  they  set 
up  the  ball  for  goals. 

The  team  owes  many  thanks  to 
Thomas,  Borenstien,  Berger,  Ochoteco,  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Reardon. 

Team  — A.  Davidhazy,  goalee;  Ozols, 
RW ; J.  Davidhazy,  RF;  Galins,  WCF; 
Berger,  JH;  Vangi,  LF ; Ochoteco,  LH ; 


Gottlieb,  Borenstein,  RH ; R.  Reardon,  R. 
Ful;  T.  McCarthy,  L.  Ful. 

Lettermen  — Berger,  Ozoles,  Davidhazy, 
Gottlieb,  Ochoteco,  Borenstein,  McCarthy, 
Vangi,  Reardon,  Davidhazy,  and  Galins. 

Alternates  — Thomas,  Kallay,  Carosella, 
DeSisto,  Bowman,  Sullivan,  Brown,  Mel- 
nick,  Copelman,  Sullivan,  Bennet  and 
Portnay. 


Scores:  Latin  i 
Latin  5 
Latin  3 
Latin  1 


Belmont  3 
Medford  o 
Medford  2 
Belmont  Hill  o 


C, 


rew 


Beginning  their  third  thrilling  year  with 
varsity  status,  the  Crew  rowed  to  first  and 
second  boat  victories  over  Trade,  Tech  and 
English,  respectively.  In  the  next  three 
regattas,  which  were  held  every  Thursday, 
the  Latinites  had  little  trouble  maintaining 
their  winning  stroke. 

With  the  season  nearly  over,  the  “Hu” 
bug  hit  the  Crew  and  knocked  out  many  of 
the  regulars.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  regat- 
ta of  the  season,  the  Purple,  in  a combined 
first-second  boat  regatta,  literally  left  their 
opponents  looking  at  two  purple  tillers. 

Practice  was  held  Monday  through  Fri- 
day during  September  and  October  at  the 
Union  Boat  House  near  the  Hatch  Memo- 
rial Shell  on  the  Charles  River.  Owing  to 
the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  Crew,  a 
third  eight-oar  racing  boat  will  be  added  in 
the  spring  to  the  two  we  now  have.  The 
spring  season  will  begin  soon  after  the 
April  vacation. 

The  roster  includes:  (Capt.)  James  Don- 
ovan, (Co-Capt.)  Robert  Basile,  Thomas 
Keaney,  James  Bowes,  Frank  Duserick, 
Robert  Doolittle,  Edmund  Doherty,  David 
Galman,  Frank  Riha,  John  Aucella.  Second 
crew  and  alternates:  Michael  Laskaris, 
Theodore  Gerber,  Charles  Giuliano,  An- 
thony Sarno,  Charles  Moloney,  Murdock 
Ross,  John  Clifford,  Eugene  Villa,  Robert 
Tobin,  Ronald  Tuzik,  Brian  Kelley,  Harry 
Hiltz,  Philip  Murphy,  Paul  Duserick,  John 
Spencer,  and  Arthur  Wise.  The  Crew,  con- 


sisting mostly  of  Juniors  and  Sophomores, 
expects  to  have  another  winning  season  this 
spring. 

We  congratulate  Coach  Fielding  and  his 
fine  team  for  bringing  to  Latin  School  its 
first  City  of  Boston  Fall  Crew  Champion- 
ship, and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  win 
the  spring  competition. 
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EDITORIALS 


Education 


Ask  that  old  stand-by,  the  “Average  American,”  about  the  purpose  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica, and  he  would  probably  mumble  something  like  gaining  knowledge  and  then  he  would 
add  something  about  making  a living.  The  popular  qualification  of  the  phrase  “gaining 
knowledge”  is  significant  because  the  “Average  American”  is  preoccupied,  not  with  knowl- 
edge itself,  but  with  the  earning  of  his  living.  Can  you  blame  him?  In  fact,  if  the  requi- 
site education  involved  could  be  eliminated,  all  the  better;  for  who  in  our  society  are  more 
honored  than  the  self-made  men,  those  who  in  the  fifth  grade  left  school  to  peddle  news- 
papers? Horatio  Alger,  who  has  glorified  such  romantic  struggles  from  poverty  no  end, 
would  say,  “Knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  ridiculous.”  All  knowledge,  he  would  continue, 
must  have  practical  application.  Of  course,  he  has  more  in  mind  than  just  practical  applica- 
tion. You  would  have  to  insert  the  glorious  dollar  sign  to  understand  what  he  really  means. 

Educators,  therefore,  have  been  forced  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  financial  success 
as  a goal.  The  much-discussed  purpose  of  education,  to  provide  for  the  full  development  of 
one’s  potentialities  for  life,  has  been  corrupted  so  that  we  are  confused  as  to  what  “full 
development  of  potentiality”  really  means.  Research  chemists  are  trying  to  prove  one  cig- 
arette filter  better  than  another;  they  are  not  trying  to  develop  a better  filter.  Manufac- 
turers are  making  faster  automobiles,  not  better  ones.  Song-writers  are  creating  gimmick 
novelties  and  absurdities,  not  music.  Philosophers  are  justifying  our  mistakes,  not  criticizing 
them.  And  the  intellectual,  what  is  his  impact  on  our  culture?  Witness  the  procession  of  — 
“Take  as  directed,  avoid  excessive  use.  . . . How  to  stop  worrying  and  avoid  tensions.  . . . 
Ten  days  to  self-confidence.  . . .”  It  is  as  easy  as  that.  A distrust  of  intellectualism  is 
alienating  our  artists,  poets,  and  novelists;  thus  America  has  few  spokesmen  in  the  intellec- 
tual world.  Then,  too,  consumers  are  becoming  too  susceptible  to  the  clever  propaganda  of 
Madison  Avenue;  and  the  consequent  trend  to  conformity  is  so  overwhelming  that  even  the 
nonconformists  do  and  say  the  same  thing.  Obviously  a new  definition  of  practical  education 
is  in  order. 


Mathematics 


Too  rarely  is  it  observed  in  these  “practical”  times  that  the  field  of  mathematics  has  an 
inner  beauty  and  meaning  all  its  own,  extending  from  the  clear  perfection  of  an  equation  in 
algebra  to  the  intricacies  of  a knot  in  topology.  To  relate  the  beauty  of  mathematics  properly 
to  an  equal,  one  must  transcend  that  medium  entirely,  and  turn  to  that  supreme  form  of  ex- 
pression — poetry.  Only  in  poetry  — with  its  rhythm,  its  metaphor,  perhaps  even  its  rhyme 
— can  a simile  be  found  to  it. 
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Mathematics  is  not  stilted  and  harsh  as  so  many  people  believe  it  to  be;  instead,  it  has 
an  intrinsic  smoothness  and  rhythm  unbounded  by  the  crudity  of  mere  words. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  too  often  geometry  is  considered  a bare-boned  skeleton  out  of  a 
musty  past,  a skill  with  which  all  students  must  struggle,  and  as  devoid  of  all  but  the  most 
trivial  values  as  a chess  game. 

Geometry,  from  the  “Elements”  of  Euclid,  through  Ponceler’s  “Projections,”  and  on 
to  modern  topology,  is  a vital  and  living  part  of  science  and  engineering.  A rocket,  a vase, 
an  automobile  — all  may  be  regarded  as  geometrical  configurations  compounded  of  beauti- 
ful lines. 

The  proof  of  a theorem,  be  it  geometrical  or  otherwise,  therefore,  is  a poem  in  logic, 
when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a mathematician.  It  is  possible  to  become  passionate  about 
the  art,  too;  it  was  said  of  Archimedes  that  he  “.  . . was  ravished  with  the  sweet  enticements 
of  this  siren.  . . .” 

It  might  even  be  said  that  the  all-pervading  field  of  mathematics  exists  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  our  beautiful  and  high  thoughts,  our  noblest  imaginations,  and  our  purest  emotions. 


T o ethereal  music. 

The  skiffs  of  Olympus  glide 
As  condensations  of  beauty 
On  the  path  to  the  sky. 


(Concordia  \Je 


eAfjerii 


David  Zippin  ’59 


A star  shines  between 
These  heavenly  mists, 
T 0 expose  aged  light 
And  inspire  the  soul. 


Strange  suspensions  prevail ; 

The  haze  changes  hue, 

Then  gathers  and  builds  a darkening  wall, 
A sign  till  time’s  end 
That  all  is  not  ours. 


Yet  this  eve  is  beauty 
In  harmony  blent; 
Discord  exists 
But  in  the  minds  of  men. 
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Louis  H.  Bauer,  M.D.,  B.L.S.  ’05  at- 
tended the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  World  Medical  Association,  of  which 
he  is  Secretary  General.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  Oslo,  Norway.  During  the  ten  years 
he  has  held  the  office,  Dr.  Bauer  has  made 
nineteen  trips  to  Europe  and  two  trips 
around  the  world.  Dr.  Bauer  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Education 
Foundation;  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  United  Medical  Service;  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Medi- 
cine and  Health  Professions  in  the  People 
to  People  program  of  President  Eisenhower. 


Robert  M.  Barnett  ’58 


Frank  M.  Snowden,  Jr.,  ’28,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Professor  of 
Classics  at  Howard  University,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Bard  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  on  June 
22.  He  spent  July  and  August  lecturing  in 
Indian  universities,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Exchange  Program  of  the 
Department  of  State. 


Wilfred  Malenbaurn,  the  number  one 
scholar  of  the  class  of  1930,  has  returned 
to  the  center  for  International  Studies  at 
M.I.T.,  where  he  directed  one  of  the 
M.I.T.  field  studies  on  the  Problems  of 
Economic  Growth. 


John  T.  IJession,  'ji,  is  the  new  super- 
visor of  Technical  Engineering  Publications 
in  the  Atomic  Power  Division  of  Westing- 
house. 


Charles  P.  Howard,  ’05  is  now  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  Military  Government 
Association.  He  will  retire  as  Commissioner 
of  Banks  of  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of 
1957. 


Roy  E.  Larsen,  ’17,  president  of  Time, 
Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  Ford  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Ford  Foundation. 


Benjamin  A.  Trustman,  ’18  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston, 
and  reelected  president  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  Philanthropies,  Inc.,  Boston. 


Maurice  Duhin,  ’44  is  the  man  responsi- 
ble for  the  project  that  sent  the  artificial 
meteors  hurtling  into  space.  Mr.  Dubin, 
whose  official  title  is  Project  Manager  for 
the  Air  Force  Research  Center,  began  his 
impressive  academic  record  at  B.L.S.  where 
he  was  awarded  the  Physicis  prize. 


Norman  Patz,  Arnold  Goldstein,  Her- 
man Savitz,  and  Seymour  Simekes,  all  of 
the  class  of  ’55,  are  at  the  Hayim  Green- 
berg Institute  for  Graduating  Hebrew 
Teachers  in  Israel.  These  men  are  taking 
extension  courses  from  the  Hebrew  Teach- 
ers College. 
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THROUGH  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Social  Science  and  Key  clubs,  the 
sum  of  $400  was  collected  for  U.N.I.C.E.F. 
This  money  was  raised  by  forty-five  boys 
engaged  in  a general  house-to-house  drive 
on  Halloween  night.  Some  boys  collected 
as  much  as  thirty  dollars. 

Once  again  the  Social  Science  club  held 
its  annual  United  Nation’s  Day  assembly. 
The  program  was  conducted  in  the  manner 
of  “Meet  the  Press.”  A panel  composed  of 
Charles  Giuliano,  Burton  Melnick,  Hugh 
McNulty,  and  Ian  MacDonald  asked  the 
guest  speaker,  Dr.  Gibson,  leading  questions 
about  the  United  Nations.  The  audience 
liked  it. 

The  entire  school  and  its  French  scholars 
in  particular  were  extremely  sorry  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Max  Levine,  the  head  of  the 
French  department,  had  suffered  a serious 
illness.  We  are  now  happy  to  report  that 
Mr.  Levine  is  back  with  us  again  and  hope 
that  he  stays  well. 

The  old  timers  of  the  Latin  School  have 
perhaps  noticed  in  the  daily  bulletin  that 
our  roster  of  clubs  has  undergone  a rather 
extensive  revision.  Those  animal  lovers  who 
are  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  Pets  Apprecia- 
tion club,  may  ease  their  sorrows  by  joining 
the  Pen  Pal  club  and  corresponding  with 


Joseph  Gerstmann  ’58 
Charles  Giuliano  ’59 


a foreign  friend.  However,  any  boy  who  is 
found  corresponding  with  a German  citizen 
for  the  purpose  of  having  his  “Emil”  trans- 
lated, “will  be  severely  dealt  with.” 

In  anticipation  of  the  Halloween  festivi- 
ties, the  Key  club  sponsored  its  annual 
Halloween  assembly.  Strangely  enough,  the 
subject  of  the  assembly  was  “Vandalism.” 
Four  speakers  gave  different  views  of  the 
situation.  After  they  had  presented  the 
views,  a short  film  was  shown.  The  assembly 
must  have  been  a great  success  because  the 
day  after  Halloween  the  Latin  School  was 
still  standing. 

When  the  Asian  flu  first  broke  out,  it  was 
feared  that  if  the  disease  reached  epidemic 
proportions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  close 
school.  Fortunately,  this  action  never  had  to 
be  taken.  During  October,  however,  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  absenteeism. 

In  line  with  the  current  United  Fund 
drive,  an  assembly  was  conducted  on  Fri- 
day, November  15.  In  his  lecture  to  the 
boys,  the  guest  speaker  tried  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  drive.  1 his 
campaign  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  students. 

The  National  Honor  Society  is  currently 
recruiting  students  to  participate  in  its  an- 
nual Talent  Review.  The  cooperation  of 
the  student  body  is  necessary  to  make  this 
fund-raising  show  a success. 


To  the  seniors,  November  means  election 
month.  As  is  the  tradition,  campaign  posters 
are  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  corner  of  the 
third  floor.  However,  at  this  time  the  wall 
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is  so  covered  with  posters,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  a wall.  When  the  class  list 
was  compared  with  the  names  of  the  boys 
who  were  running  for  office,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  out  of  the  entire  senior  class, 
Zicklepitwensky  was  the  only  boy  not  run- 
ning for  office.  Once  again,  however,  the 
Register  has  gotten  the  full  story  of  this 
dilemma.  During  the  lunch  hour  Zicklepit- 
wensky was  cornered  and  asked  the  all- 
important  question : “Why  aren’t  you  run- 
ning for  office?”  He  answered,  “I’m  afraid 
that  if  I run  for  office  someone  will  make 
up  a slogan  against  me  like,  ‘Don’t  get  into 
a pickle  with  Zicklepitwensky’!” 


It  was  noticed  that  in  the  month  of 
October  the  marks  of  many  seniors  fell 
immediately  after  they  had  taken  the  schol- 
arship Qualifying  Test.  The  reason  for 
this,  according  to  a well-known  Boston 
psychiatrist,  was  Geistige  Anstrengung,  a 
malady  not  uncommon  to  Latin  School 
Boys.  This  mental  strain  was  a result  of 
the  shock  caused  when,  after  taxing  their 
brains  to  the  fullest  for  three  hours  on  the 
morning  of  Oct.  22,  our  seniors  found  that 
their  favorite  masters  had  waiting  for  them, 
more  tests  quite  worthy  of  their  stimulated 
brains. 


* * * * * 


Si rS t Sittempt, 


or. 


Sn  the  Style  o ^ SI.  ISomhery 


The  Wise  Little  Aardvark 


I’m  sick  of  conformity. 

The  very  enormity 
Of  most  modern  poetry 
Just  makes  me  curse. 

And  so  with  audacity, 

I’ll  leave  for  posterity 
A bit  of  modernity  — 

My  endeavor  with  verse: 

“A  peanut-brain 
Shrieks  nothings 
Into  hyperspace  — 

The  gods  laugh, 

And  he  disappears  . . .” 

Alas!  Can  modern  psychiatry 

Have  an  apology 

For  my  brand  of  poetry? 
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IMG  REPORTER 


September  5:  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
school  this  morning,  Ye  R.R.R.  gave  five 
marks  to  a certain  fair-haired  sixie  — 
oops,  teacher!  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
school  this  morning,  Ye  R.R.R.  received 
five  marks.  . . . 

September  6:  Today  Mr.  Dunn  revealed 
to  Ye  R.R.R.  the  cost  of  the  senior  year 
— oops,  back  to  work  again  ! 

September  9:  A senior  speedster  today 
found  his  hot-rod  missing  from  Worth- 
ington Street.  Seems  a keyless  sixie  was 
seeking  vengeance. 

September  11:  Master  in  304:  “Watch 
out  for  the  elevator  shaft.” 

Quiz  Kid:  “What  elevator  sha-a-a-a- 
ft  . . 

September  12:  All  seniors  have  been  noti- 
fied that,  as  of  today,  they  are  accepted 
at  Calvin  Coolidge  College. 

September  13:  Major  Kelley : “How  many 
successful  jumps  does  a paratrooper  have 
to  make  before  he  is  ready  for  combat?” 
Bright  private:  “All  of  them.” 

September  16:  A certain  Physics  master, 
evidently  inebriated  from  the  alcohol 
fumes  in  his  lab,  claims  to  have  seen  the 
Hindenburg  “floating  down  Huntington 
Avenue.”  Whaddaya  think  o’  that,  Jojo? 

September  17:  Overheard  in  129: 

Father  of  Sixie:  “When  I was  in  school, 
my  lad,  I could  move  this  blubbery  carcass 
over  100  yards  in  10.2  seconds.” 

Sixie:  “Boy,  what  a pickup!” 

September  18:  Overheard  at  Dudley  Street: 
Senior:  “Who  ya  shovin?”  Sixie:  “I 
dunno,  what’s  ya  name?” 

September  19:  The  trouble  with  these 
new  teachers  is  that  they  don’t  know 


you’re  not  supposed  to  give  misdemeanor 
marks  to  seniors. 

September  20:  Overheard  in  303 : 

Master:  “What  are  the  Georgies f” 
Pupil:  “Four  books  on  husbandry,  tell- 
ing how  to  have  a happy  married  life.” 
September  23:  Beware!!  Do  not  buy 
Junior  Achievement  stock  — if  it  pays 
off,  you’ll  have  to  pay  income  tax  on  it 
(for  details,  see  Mr.  Levine,  the  most 
honest  fella). 

September  26:  Master  in  329:  “Take  a 
mark  for  talking.” 

Pipsqueak:  “But  sir,  I didn’t  say  a 
word.” 

Master:  “I  know,  but  I can’t  spell 
‘fidgeting’.” 

September  27:  What  student  in  Room 
207  began  his  oral  composition  as  follows? 
“The  title  of  my  talk  is  ‘Mental  Patients 
Can  Be  Cured’  — I speak  from  experi- 
ence!” 

September  30:  “Combat  in  AIT  room: 
“And  now  for  Biological  Warfare  — 
does  anyone  know  the  best  way  to  spread 
germs  ?” 

Corporal:  “Sneezing,  sir!” 

Combat:  “That’ll  do,  private!” 

October  1 : First  of  the  month,  ninety-six 
days  to  graduation. 

October  2:  Salesman  to  Latin  School  boy: 
“Are  you  interested  in  buying  some 
books?” 

Student:  “No,  I already  have  one.” 

October  3:  Overheard  in  334: 

Master:  “What  is  a myth?” 

Student:  “A  woman  without  a huth- 
band.” 
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October  4:  Master  in  324:  “What’s  hold- 
ing your  pants  up,  Smith,  radar?” 

October  7:  What  well-known  senior  was 
today  accused  of  being  a Russian  spy  for 
wearing  his  epaulets  backward?  Guilt 
by  association  ! ! ! 

October  6:  Rumor  has  it  that  a certain 
top-ranking  senior  is  attempting  to  raise 
his  English  mark  by  means  of  vicarious 
experiences  at  the  Old  Abbot  Farm. 

October  9:  Star  back  to  star  lineman:  “I 
hurt  my  arm  in  last  night’s  game.” 

Star  lineman:  “What  happened,  fall  off 
the  bench  ?” 

October  W:  School  was  dismissed  today 
at  2 :oo. 

October  14:  Columbus  Day  fell  on  a 
Saturday.  Gee  whiz! 

October  15:  Report  cards  came  out  today. 
Need  I say  more? 

October  16:  Master  in  235,  reading  a 
Shakespearean  sonnet:  “Desiring  this 
man’s  art  and  that  man’s  scope,  With 
what  I most,  Gill  is  one  plus  marks,  en- 
joy contented  least.  . . .” 

October  17:  Today  Ye  R.R.R.  flunked  a 
French  test.  It  seems  that  “blesser”  does 
not  mean  “to  bless.” 

October  18:  Today  the  members  of  the 
football  team  gave  a birthday  party  for 
the  school’s  oldest  pupil,  whose  devotion 
to  B.L.S.  is  so  great  that  he  has  remained 
here  for  eight  years  just  to  spark  the  team 
to  victory. 

October  21:  Student  to  master  in  312: 
“Sir,  what’s  the  specific  gravity  of  mer- 
cury ?” 

Master  of  312:  “Loud  and  clear!” 
Student:  “SIR,  WHAT’S  THE  SPE- 
CIFIC GRAVITY  OF  MERCURY?” 
Master  of  312:  “Louder!” 

Student:  “SIR,  WHAT  IS  THE  SPE- 
CI-FIC  GRA-VI-TY  OF  MER-CU- 
RY!!!!” 

Master  of  119:  “Uhh,  boys,  it’s  an  earth- 
quake !” 

October  23:  Ye  R.R.R.  today  learned  that 
the  riding  stables  in  the  sub-basement 
have  been  forced  out  of  business.  7 00 
much  competition  from  the  trotting  es- 
tablishment at  90  7>emont  Street. 

October  23:  Overheard  in  303: 

Master:  “Do  you  know  the  Latin  verb 
meaning  “I  swim?” 


Pupil:  “No,  sir.” 

Master:  “That’s  right.” 

October  29:  Today  Ye  R.R.R.  received 
one  of  the  scholarship  applications  left  by 
the  representative  of  “The  College  across 
the  River.”  Anyone  who  can  fill  one  of 
those  out  deserves  a scholarship  to  Har- 
vard. 

October  30:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  most  disap- 
pointed today  when  Dr.  Paul  Beaure- 
gard, the  dynamic  speaker  from  Heidle- 
berg  was  detained  and  was  unable  to 
attend  the  Social  Science  Club  meeting. 

October  31:  Halloween.  Boo! 

November  1:  Ye  R.R.R.  is  most  grateful 
to  his  English,  Latin,  physics,  math,  and 
history  teachers  (especially  his  history 
teacher),  for  this  morning;  for,  because 
of  them,  he  witnessed  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  the  dawn. 

November  4:  Following  Sputnik  and 
Muttnik  will  be  a satellite  containing  the 
editor  of  the  Register.  It  will  be  called 
“The  Melnick.” 

November  6:  Ye  R.R.R.  is  again  most 
grateful  to  his  teachers.  7'his  time  he 
saw  Sputnik. 

November  8:  7'hree-day  weekend!  No 
homework ! All  that  free  time  for  study- 
ing the  Manter  Hall  book! 

November  12:  What  tall,  sturdily-built, 
top-ranking  senior  today  flunked  a Latin 
test? 

November  13:  Is  it  possible  to  learn  2000 
vocabulary  words  in  one  night?  Ask  the 
boys  in  307. 

November  14:  Which  of  the  “better  boys” 
are  currently  boning  up  on  their  French 
in  order  to  see  the  new  picture  at  the 
Gary  ? 

November  19:  Sean  Barrymore  today 
treated  Room  301  to  a declamation  of  his 
translation  of  Hamlet  into  Japanese. 

November  21:  77ie  senior  who  passed  out 
gum  today  as  part  of  his  election  cam- 
paign is  certainly  not  going  to  get  my 
vote.  I am  now  the  proud  possessor  of 
three  marks! 

November  25:  7Vventy-five  shopping  days 
’til  Christmas;  sixty-eight  school  days 
’til  graduation ; ten  thousand  vocabulary 
words  to  the  SAT’s. 

November  27:  Show  me  the  way  to  go 
home,  it’s  — DEADLINE! 
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AUTO  DRIVERS  UNDER  TWENTY-FIVE 

• Save  up  to  50%  on  Your  Insurance  Surcharge  • 

DRIVER  EDUCATION  COURSE 

Next  course  begins  January  7 

We  at  the  Cleveland  Circle  Auto  Schools  are  proud  to  be  the  first  com- 
mercial driving  school  in  Boston  to  offer  the  complete  driver  education 
course  to  promote  highway  safety. 

The  complete  course  is  licensed  by  the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  course  consists  of  15  classroom  sessions,  12  hours  in  the  car 
(standard  or  full  automatic),  and  use  of  a school  car  for  registry  examina- 
tion. Classroom  instruction  may  begin  at  the  age  of  15  years,  9 months. 

Upon  completion  of  this  course,  qualifying  students  will  receive 
from  the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles  a certificate  entitling  them  to  insur- 
ance program  benefits  as  prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Com- 
missioner. 

The  course  will  be  offered  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

CALL  US  FOR  A FREE  CATALOGUE 

CLEVELAND  CIRCLE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

354  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brighton 
LO  6-8800 


STEUBEN'S 

RESTAURANT 

and 

VIENNA  ROOM 

Boston 

TOWN  HOUSE 

Opp.  Gary  Theatre 
Warrenton  at  Stuart  St. 

“Where  Boston  Dines” 

Top  of  Town  Room  for 
Private  Parties 

HU  2-0930 


Home  of  Barbequed  Chickens 

CALUMET 

SUPER  MARKET 

Brigham  Circle  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Opp.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 


PAULS  FOODLAND 

Better  Lower 

Quality  Prices 

Meat  — Vegetables  — Fruits 

608  Parker  St.,  Roxbury 

Paul  Goldman,  Prop. 
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Service  Uniform  Co. 

15  School  Street,  Boston 
In  the  Heart  of  the  City 
(MURRAY  & RALPH 
formerly  of  Rosenfield  Uniform  Co.) 
Complete  School  Boy  Uniform 

$9.75  ALL  SIZES 

Service  Uniform  Company,  Inc. 
15  School  Street,  Boston 
Tel.  CApitol  7-0670 


DR.  HAROLD  CLINE 
Optometrist 

1587  BLUE  HILL  AVE. 
MATTAPAN  SQUARE 
BE  8-6998 


GENERAL 
OPTICAL  CO. 

371  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 


MORRIS  J.  GOLD 

— Successor  to  — 

Foss  Shoe  Store 

“Better  Shoes  for  the  Entire  Family” 
1251  River  Street 
Hyde  Park  36,  Mass. 


JOHN  W.  COFFEY 

MUSIC  STUDIOS 

Instruction  for  Brass  Instruments 
250  Huntington  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass.  KE  6-0908 


Instruments  Available  on 
Rental  Plan 


Holton 

Reynolds 

Besson 

LaBlanc 


Janssen  Pianos 
Roth  Strings 
W.  F.  Ludwig  Drums 
Musical  Acces. 
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WESTERN 

Compliments  of 

AUTO  SUPPLY 

F.  E.  CROSSEN  CORP. 

CO. 

NO.  EASTON 

1191  River  St.  Hyde  Park 

Aluminum  Storm  Windows 

Home  and  Auto  Supplies 

Tel.  CE  8-6472 

HOWARD  J.  RICHARD  C.L.U. 

For  Stylized  Prom  Corsages 

call 

75  Federal  St. 

Flowers  by  David 

Boston  10  Mass. 

Store  & Greenhouse  Tel.  FA  5-3401 

Life  Member  — Million  Dollar  Club 

David  & Freda  Leavitt,  Florists 

BLS  1931 

1752  Centre  Street  W.  Roxbury 

HI  2-7750 

Circle  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

2407  Washington  St.  Dudley  Station 

Roxbury 

Everything  in  Paints,  Wallpaper,  Plumbing, 

Supplies,  and  Electrical  Supplies  to  maintain, 
repair  and  modernize  your  home. 

“Compare  our  Prices” 


UNITED  FARMERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  INC. 


CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 
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HARVARD  DRUG  CO.,  INC. 

644  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Tel.  LO  6-9000 

Cor.  Longwood  & Huntington  Aves. 
PRESCRIPTION  EXPERTS 

“We  are  no  further  from  you  than 
your  telephone 

We  will  call  and  deliver 
your  needs  at  all  times.” 

— John  Roudels 

Reg.  Pharm.  — Prop. 

ROSEDALE  GROCERY 

P.  Caruso  A.  Caruso 

FRUITS  — VEGETABLES 

FREE  DELIVERY 

547  Washington  St. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Tel.  CO  5-2167 

Tel.  BEacon  2-0706 

THOMASIAN  JEWELRY,  INC. 

SALLINGERS 

Established  1922 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Clothing 

Expert  Watch  & Clock  Repairing 

565  Washington  St. 

646  A.  Huntington  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  15,  Mass. 

BEST  WISHES 
FOR  EVERY  SUCCESS 

SECOND  BANK  - STATE  STREET  TRUST  COMPANY 

111  FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON  6,  MASSACHUSETTS 


IT  FIGURES  To  See 

HINGHAM  OLDSMOBILE 

We’re  figuring  on  seeing  you  real  soon  for  the  best  deal  you’ll  get  anywhere 


NORTH  ST.  MOTOR  SALES  INC. 

74  North  Street,  Hingham,  Mass.  Tel.  Hingham  6-1929 
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Fred  N.  Phillips  Mitchell  E.  Phillips 


HA  6-6236 


DE  8-8263 


MITCHELL  E.  PHILLIPS  & CO. 

INSURANCE 


ATHENS -OLYMPIA  CAFE 

A REAL  EUROPEAN  SPOT 


479  Harvard  St.  Brookline 

“ Recommended  by  Hoivie  Phillips” 


John  D.  Cocoris 
Manager 


51  Stuart  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


PEN  I JACOBSON 
INTERIORS 


Let  Kennedy’s 


cue  you  . . . 


WHAT'S  NEW  and  SMART 

Weve  got  our  ears  to  the 
ground  — ready  to  pick 
up  the  newest  ideas  — 
the  big  trends  — the 
wanted  iad-items  . . . and 
have  'em  tor  you  when 
you  want  'em)  Here's 
where  you'll  find  every- 
thina  that  makes  a first- 
rate  wardrobe  . . al! 
arranged  for  your  easy 
speedy  shopping! 


KENNEDY’S 


BOSTON  • FRAMINGHAM  • PROVIDENCE 
WORCESTER  • SPRINGFIELD  • HARTFORD 
BROCKTON  • MANCHESTER 


PARKER  PHARMACY,  INC. 

Prescription  Dmggists 

678  Parker  St.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

GA  7-7462 

R.  L.  Promer  Reg.  Mgr. 


SAM  GETMAN 

315  Blue  Hill  Ave. 
Roxbury 
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Warren  K.  Vantine 
Studio,  Inc. 

<• 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

132  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


